a            MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
The mind of man was nevertheless being stirred by strange new
influences, and there was a quickening sense of impending change.
The epoch-making Origin of Species had been published six years
previously; Mendel's great work was published in 1865, after
which it was forgotten for thirty-five years; and on the first day of
January 1863 Abraham Lincoln, as President of the United
States of America, had issued the famous Slavery Emancipation
Proclamation, which declared that 'all persons held as slaves within
said designated States are, and henceforward shall be, free/ On
the 14th April 1865, exactly a fortnight after I was born, this
intrepid man, the greatest of modern democratic leaders, was
assassinated in Ford's theatre at Washington by a mad tragedian,
and in that year the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution
abolished chattel-slavery for ever in the United States of America.
In England, Mill's Principles of Political Economy, published in
1848, had begun to detach the minds of political thinkers from the
older economic theories, and they became increasingly aware thit
something new was moving on the face of the waters. The bitter
memories of the 'hungry forties' were being weakened under the
influence of better social conditions, and there was also some
evidence of a growing, and much needed, toleration in the great
questions of race and religion. In 1858 Jews had, for the first
time, been permitted to enter Parliament, and most of the Acts
which had imposed disabilities upon Roman Catholics had been
repealed. But nowhere on earth had votes then been "conferred
upon women, who were universally required to devote their lives to
'Kiiche, Kirche, und Kinder,' and the public execution of criminals
persisted until the year 1867. All things considered it was a
fascinating and well-chosen period in which to be born.
The first twelve years of my life were spent in and about the
village of Sutton-on-Trent, in the county of Nottingham. It
was a flat, damp, but not unattractive agricultural settlement.
The Great North Road cut through the parish, and the Great
Northern Railway ran from north to south along its western border.
The greatest attraction of the village was, however, upon its eastern
boundary where, running parallel with the railway, 'the broad-
bosomed Trent, through rich meadows, full of cattle under tall
shady trees,' runs on to 'the great sad Humber,' past 'the low-lying
banks, the fog, the solitary vessels, the brackish marshes, and the
water birds.'1
1 Edward Carpenter, Towards Democracy.